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The paper looks at the development of a play group 
for autistic children with descriptions of the autistic population, 
the daily program, the program's philosophy, the play group model, 
and actual lessons. Children, who ranged in age from 5 to 9 years, 
often chose activities which were self 'Stimulating and/or repetitive* 
The daily program included daily motor, lunch, and recess pariods to 
offer a chance to mainstream the children into a group of multi^vly 
handicapped students; academics; and therapy and speech/language 
services on an individual or small group basis* The play group was 
designed to facilitate any positive social interactions, either 
verbal or nonverbal. Play-group design allowed the clinician to 
structure activities to accommodate the child's level of functioning. 
Toys were selected for a play group lesson with consideration of fou;: 
features — realism, structure , responsiveness, and functional 
complexity. (A sample lesson plan for three therapy sessions is 
offered). At the end of the program year, children were demonstrating 
many modeled interactions not seen in the early stages of the play 
group. (SW) 
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PLAYING ^ITH AUTISTIC CHILDREN 



Presented by : Mary Casner & Susan F, Marks 



This paper is a description of the development of a play group for autistic 
children. Included are descriptions of the autistic peculation and thoir 
daily program, our basic philosophy, the play group iirodel and actual 
lesiions . 

Because iTCst of the recent literature on language develooj^'^nt and disorders 
emphasizes the interaction ot social , as well as cognitive and linguistic 
factor^s in language learning, tne authors cnose a play group as the medium 
to pro viae language jcimulation and training. In addition to tho social 
settiny, the play group Tnodel provided several variables which could help « 
facilitate coiiuT^unication among these autistic chilaren . Given tlie stride ing 
conuTiunicacion problems evidenced in these children , it seemed they might 
interact more easily in a play situation than in a rigid classroom or 
therapy setting. A play group could provide opaortunitie.^ for each child to 
interact at l^is own level or couiforc . v\ith eleven chi Idren ^nci t^c acquit ^ 
in our large grouo accivities the ievel3 Oi: interaction as ^sil the 
opportunities for interaction were plentiful. 

There was one additional reason fcr cboosina the playing group format. Due 
to the children's daily schedule (wnich will be de^icribed r^re cully at a 
lac^r point) , speech and lar^guaqe services were necessarily eLUsooic and 
ancillary- The authors believed that in a play grouP the ciiilaren would 
develop s<i' Ic wriich v;ould be more easily generalized to free time and /or at 
home social per icds , 

The f irsc descr iption of the behavior of the autistic child (K*inner IS^ 3 ) , 
included delayed languaae and lanjbaoe abncraialities such as iirmediate and 
delayed ecnolalia and proiicmial problems • Since ti^en, coinT*uniration 
problGf.is of autistic CP i Id r en hav^ consistently been mentioned wnsn behavior 
deficit--: are described ^ however , etiology , d i^^^nosio and trctatment remain 
are^F of aroat contrnv^rsv. Ptecent research empha^i zes lan<iuage and 
cor:r;.unicat ion d-aficit-" as the central oroole^i of autism { Pr izant , Rutt ^r J , 
It wai- around thi:; r<rji;earcii thdt tnc cia^-^-aroup was designed, Ihe autistic 
children vvitt; tne oroa. am had a wiiic range of scecrh , lant;aiage and 
commun ica t ion rrotjl^'crs • n ven the chi lu wi t h ttie ino^ t f 1 yen t i^c^e^oli pat tern e 
and cor recL lingu ii^:tic structu ces had sever* coi,ununication problotas ^ 
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Playing wi^n Autistic C^;iLiren 



Our children ranged ^in age from 5 to 9 years. Some spoke in Unguistically 
and pnoneirically correct seven^ and eight-word sentences; one used only a 
fek' 3;:>eech rounds along with some grunts and gestures. The childj who 
deinonstrated the most social and cofamunicativft behaviors was. alsr 75% 
unintelligible. Cognitive funccioning ranged from wderatsly retarded to 
above everace. At the beginning,- soioe children responded to aault 
St imu lat ion , but few, if any, appropriate peer interactions were achieved . 
rthen allowed free txme, the cbiildren most often chose activities which were 
self-st imulat ing and/or repet i t ive . If interactions occured , tney were in 
the for^T. ot squabblt-s to determine ownership of a toy or a space. 

For most of the day, the children were grouped in two separate classrooitis. 
The groupings were determined by considering the children's coonitive 
functioning, benavior characteristics and age. in retrospect however, the 
most salient feature of the division was the child's verbal ability, with 
one classroom having those children who were inost verbal and the other those 
who were les3 verbal. For the ;ro£t pai^t, the children's verbal ability 
corresponded positively with their cognitive f unctiop. ing, although there 
were some exceptioru^. The cnildren's verbal ability aid not corrsopond 
directly to their coifurtunicative ability. During the chlcren's math and 
classrooin language arts per iods , some re-grouping of the ciiildr en took 
place . 

Daily rrotcr, lunch and r^Cf>ss periods provided the children a ctianc?? to be 
Tnainr.treai.ien into a r^ooulaLion OL .ruitipiy hand icap::sd special eaucation 
student if . Occupational therapy, physical therapy, soeech/lanquatie services * 
were provided to individuals or small groups of children throughout t;^he 
week. 

The: chilaren's schedules provided tines for academic work as well as 
training self-help skills. Academics included math or concept development, 
and reading or language arts. These areas were generally taught through 
drill with naterials for the session including both the Diotar Language and 
Math prograr.1:^- ielf-iielp SK.ill?= were tauQht in sequenced -tsps taxen Eroin 
St a£ i!*rievslo',:;ec ta-^k analysis £ low charts . Perf oriTiance in both academic and 
self-help skills v^as counted and charted to df^^termine progress. Anti-social 
behaviors were identi£i(?d so behavior rranacement techniques to facilitate 
extinction of thaoS behaviors could be instituted. Both positive 
reinf orcjmeQt an:;i punisnment was used to decrease unaesi rable behavior . Put 
si ^iply , tha overall program wa?. behavior ally or i en ted . 
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OUR J£FIWiriOivl OF PLAY 

Play is a word that .^eems to elude definition — yet all tseX they know what 
it is. For this pXay crroup, the pragrricit vc/interacti ve siae of pXay waz 
studied. BecauSiS earXiest play takes tt^e^ form ot oociai rituaXo (i.e.; a 
Hiother playinj with her child mignt say, "Say i^oimny"), in^.eractions on a 
very low level were accepted as play. These very early rituals lay the 
groundwork for e^tablisninq turn-takinq, sharing and then teair work. An 
attempt w3?3 made to incorporate the ideas expressd by Doctors * 
Kirschenblatt-*Giirblett ana Garvey in Johr.son and Johnson ' s Padiat r ic Rour.d 
Table:3, ^^!ien trie planning for the play group. The doctors suggested 
routines took on a playtul quality when: 

1. Theie was mutual involvement or it was a 
shared ^activity . 

2. There were alternating turnSr usually accompanied 
by some sort of "turn" signals, 

3. There were repetitions of the entire interactions; 
a succession of turns . 

4. Tnere was non-literality or rrore than a literal 
meaning to the act. For e::afr^ple, rolling a ball 
wa,G not an act p^^rf erred for iu^^elf, there 

an intende<i reaction — t^e return the hall . It 
was way for an interaction with another person. 

Considering tiie^ie four features of play , deveiooment of the training model 
was begun. 

It was found that the following questions had to be answered before actual 
lessons were planned : 

'Ahat did we want to accomplish? 

Vvho should pai'ticipate? 

How could we best include the teachinq/aice staff? 
What physical surrounoin:5is wt^re best? 
What type of interactions din we want to establisn? 
V,nat rules, if any, were nece.snary Eor tha group? 
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Playing wiz:\ Autistic Children 



Ttsacher/nid^ Starf * It was askec that one or two staff .Tic-.bers 
present to observe tecnniques and to perrorm behavior protocols w;hen 
nacebsary . - 



be 



For this group the ccal^ simply sttited, was to facilitate any positive 
social interacions, either veri-^al or nonverbal. Some ot the key guidelines 
necessary for ntaximun; ef recti veaoss with this population includeci : 

Physical set Uo ^ Any pli^ce in the school or dn the school grounds 
was acceptabJ e. Ine araa had tc be structured before the session 
to exclude *^usC£llaneoes tcys and as many distractors as possible. 

The Rule& * iN;o cliild vja^ forced to participate but they did have to 
reinai n in toe designated araa . Tney were not per mi tted to play with 
any objects other tha.; tiiose provided by the therapists. 

The Participants * All che children in botn classes and tv:o therapists 
were includerT . The chi Idren were fco remain in the group unless 
physic^iily endanaerinf^ tnej^iselves or other?. They could al«o be 



rcn>oved f roifi ttis cjroup by 
child not Cu*-nply with his 



one of the 
individual 



autistr staff mepberr 
behavior protocol . 



should tl;e 



type: of training 



The 
this^ 



lesbcn,^ were not to contain any fori-u of rigid or -^rill tner^tr-y. /.ithin 
f raiTi^i ^^ork , c-ac'i cnii '-i was iieipe;j co [juil:i couni t i rrch^^iunj^ ror 
interacting ac nis own level of f unbtioni n{i . I be play^nrouo design di IcwCd 
the clinician to easily structure the activity to ,accoa.odate for individual 
ditf ere;ice^r in ability to interact and cc^nrrunic^t*^- The foilowj ru' i*^ a li^t 
o- soaie of tne ways in i^^nich the individual auti^Jt ic children were 
encouraoGQ to i n teract ; 



1. 
2 . 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
6. 
9. 
10 
11 
12, 



Watching the group 

Sitting or standi n J with the group 

Imitatina social rituals 

Receivin:; an ob^ject or toy from an adult or p 
Hanriinci <in oi^ject or toy to an adult or peer 
Co^fju^ntin^^ on orio'^: own activity 
Coriui"^entinn on the activi ty ot" another 

.'^hin^ a turn by calling' 5noth'=^r 
.ishi no a turn by iri ^ tract i no tna 
a turn by raiLtina hand 
a turn by at:kina 



Relincu : 
Relin.ju : 
r^eque':tir,j 
Renue^tinq 



?er 



chi la's naroc 
next ciiild's activity 



anr; in^ 
act Lon 



or iTianinu l.it inq ono ' ^ own turn by requesting an object nr 
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13. Touchin9 another child 

14 . Allowing someone to touch thpin 

15. Initiating a new activity by deiaonstration for the group 

16. Initiating a new activity by request 

It should be noted that no positive social interaction was disallowed. 
Also, tniB li^t does net rr^t^^resent an order in v;hich interactions were 
^* taught. Each day and each activity brought different respcnces trom the 
children. It was u^; to the clinician to capitalize upon tne situation and 
build froin the point at wnich the child presented himself. 

A major deficit for this group wass their initiation of interactions. Most 
would respond at soirie level (not always appropr iately , but nevertheless , 
chere was a response). However, very t^w initiations: v:ere noted. Thus, it 
was the clinicians' tasSK to move. the child frOiTS a-constant retsponse " mode and 
place hiw in a situation which den'ianded an initiation of conirrunication or 
interaction. Locrcin^ bacK at the li:st of ways in which the autistic child 
might interact in the play -group, the clinician was primarily concerned with 
facilitating those interciCticQi: emanating from the self to the outside 
world, i.e., numbers 5 ,^7 r 6 , S , 13 , 15 and 16. 

Another facet of the pronram was to concentrate on developing and 
establishing peer relahionehios . It was often noted that a child more 
frequently interacted v;i th the f amil iar adu Its than with his clasfima^^es . 
Thu*?, chila to child interactions were more desirable than cnil i to adult 
interactions . 

SELECTiO^^ OF TOYS 

Research shows that children under age 2 years' havs a difficult ti'^n:; 
enganin';! in play with highly unrealistic toys. Because moot of the autistic 
children r^latca to ochers xxi primitive ways, ii at all, the toys uised for 
the piay^aroup were Viept in the realistic realm. A second feature of toys, 
that i*^ sitri lar to reaii.Sin, is their degree' of structure . A structured tov 

one that, by it?^ very nature, i^nplieF specific ways in which it should be 
used . ^^vi th Rore structured toys , less is requirea of the ciiild . JixaiPples 
of unstructured toy3 are clay, blocks and fingerpaint. Structured tcys 
would incluoe car^ ann houHa^jar=?o . -'\notlier f eatu re of toys whicn neeus to 
be contiioer^ec i:^ it;^ responi>i vene.ss . A respons ivc toy can teach that 
beiiavior liD:^ f;un .sequence b , a cauLse and ef Eect relationship . V;lien the chi Id 
first co:ner. in contact with a toy , an accidental irove may elicit ti:e 
re-sconi.c tron tiie toy. Through experience, the child learns^ to oL;rt;o£efuliy 
mani.juiac'^ ti*e toy to elicit the desirea rei;^pon£:e. Slowly the c:iild see^^ ne 
can contt i-l ni*-: eiwi ronx^ent . ^hi le resoonsi ve toys are desirable to hel^; 
tne c^^ild bccofit; ^iware ot hib ability to iranioulate his environment, tne toy 
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should not do so much that the child becomes passive. The battery-operated 
monke^^ that beats a drum is responsive — the child must turn it on — but after 
that , the ctiila need not be involved with the toy again • 



The fourth feature of toys to be noted is the toy's functional complexity. 
How many v^ays could tne toy fuiiction appropriately? A, ball would be a good 
exaiapie oi: a functionally complex toy — one may hit, throw, bounce, roll, 
kick , etc . , a bal 1 • 

Surfjnarizinc' , the four features of toys to be considered when planning a 
play-'croup lesson are : ^ 

1- Realism 

2 . Structure 

3 . Rerponsiveners 

4. Functicnai coitiplexity 

An activity can be planned to auoinent or delete any of these features. For 
exaia^le, paint if: an unstructured toy but through planning can be used in a 
structured way , 
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Three Tnerapy Sessions 

The lessons that follow were designed to help tht5^ children understand cause 
and ef lect as well as to facilitate interactions . The f ir5?t lesuon was 
presented two times. tirst, to those who were less verbal, then to the -ore 
verbal group. In tnt^ third seSi?ion, the activity was varied ccnewhat to 
further establisn the cause and eElect relationship. Also, the two groups 
of Chi idren v;ere co.Tibinea so interact ions could be modeled at diiEerent 
levels for all the children. 



Day 1 - Gr oup 1 (Verbally Restricted Children) 
Toys - pull toys ^ith different respont^es 

Physical setup - clai^srcom play area with cniy pull toys in reach 

Desired Interactions 

watching group 
initiating peer or adu It 
receiving or giving a toy 
raising hand to request a turn 
exchanging toys wi t'n peer 

Cni l<iren sit in a circle, toys are presented. Ctiiliren ':!re encouira^eT to 
reque5st a toy by rai^iac their hands. Those who don*t request are given a 
toy i£ they will accent it* Toys must be used in appropriace ways. 
Children will be encouraged to "share" toyc as they are -Tilling cr able to 
do so. 



Day 2 - G roup 2 (Ve rba l Children ) 
Toys and Physic I ietuo are the same 
Desir Inter act ions 

watcn: nc^ group 

coirj:ienting criown or other 's interaction.^ 
relinqi:i::.run^3 turn o/ calling o.i or instructing anotner 
requesting' t..n by a^kinq 
initiating ne>v activity by request 
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SAMPLE L^KJU:; P\,i^\\ (ccnt^::) 



Act ivity if the Saine except chi Idren arc oncour aged to verbal ly interact • 
Therapist rnay mcf^lel the interaction , sneci ? icxal ly direcc the inter ac t ion 
(i.G,, '^E^enec, tcLl Buddy it iis his turn", or, "Sean, tell Anay to puil 
toy . " ) , cr prompt the interaction by ask i no questions such as , "t^ha t should 
£vi do?" or, "what do you want?" 



Day 3 - ^iroups 1 and 2 Ccfnbined 

Toys - small toys with different color yarn pull scringq cied to the^n 
Setting - kidney shaped table 

Desired interactions * any oz tne above with an emphasis on verbal 
interact ions , 

Children now nave soiae iaea that pulling a strino causes t:)e toy to if^ove • 
The yarn is firsfit laid straignt out froin toys so cniLdrr^n can pull the yarn 
on the toy that they want. After chiloren are co^nfortabLe with this taOk, 
the yarn is crossea so the visual tracKing is more difficult, Chilc'ren nay 
obtai n the toy on Ly by pu Hi ng the y^r n , 



Many X? J 1 1 crj .ii o r f r-^ i t \ i '-" -^^x^-^r i *-nC" ih. :i t ur^ a n t' 1 y c i. o aid not 

Denri t u ^ to au- ^'-^ . Inc an t :A"jf a^:r^- p-irc i a -m/^ Curcio ( 1 v6 J > chat 
ecfiola 1 1 a i , : n l t: f.n aM^i f>ti cn t r^^^ i cir r in au ti 1 1 c cJ^i 1 ^ to 
coMiTur. 1 Cc: , * '^j^v'^* *r , vv:U s m uM f^:: o^.^o i n 1 1 " Ccu 1 r: r>e -j; or r^nipu la ted 
to f 1 i 1 r - Co/ .^un i c:at i cfj not r u r t "^^t : l i i y exr ior pui . 

Anocner cor.c^'^r:: o^" tr:^ ajr ficr s i- t ratter o: 1 3ri, c ipa:: ion , ^hen o-O you 
try to 1 fi c 1 ^J^i^■ a C'^ii 1 3 iri tf.o oroui a no w^r^^^ uo you try to cet a child to 
rerpcr.ci in a n cr^; cci r,un i o^ l, l v^- woV? I r.^ ai: thor w^-nt hv mt ait ion anr 
in'jtxnc:. ^ i r "-;:t i t ^u^- e u l^^rn: ' acf i v 1 1 1 , i^Mt wcnaer i t^.ere 

weren ' t s( 1 1 i c cu*'^'; t t i i icf^ t e^: a cu 1 r/ £ r t'^acii nr^^s to act enut new 

Cbsr r vat ion ci t 1 1 - 1 ic i-irou:^ i r - --v^'ra 1 c"! i : t^-nt -oc i al set t incs av.ay 

I r Oii' .>5c:.ool j^- t c 1 1 n ic i <^ n/. -:jt. ; t i on ■\o^^ nucij r i < ecu Id l.e t J^'en in 

ter-Ti^ oi retii-i L : c ar:M v 1 1 i to eriT ii.m nKz.t^tiorc^'^ at the sa:: c ti^iC 
avoi 1 ^. J ii^oci /i i i :a-^ t t^r * 

OUK CcACLUSIC-^^ 

One cannot m 1 1 1 v^.^ L V cr* u 1 1 tf.e r ] ay ^roi:;j wi r h tho ir pi cveir-en t noted in 

the Cf. i i o ' cojr..u:n i cat icn aiU. i l r^r ^c r i c^-^ ^/^; 1 1 1 s , i icuoy? r * it c^n 

sai'i t! ai t^:r^ c.iil ii -r, oi^: r.iKC "^Jin-:. -'r/ rj-^ on^^ oi t^c v^ar , all the 

0 1 1 ' n ■►aC : t r . / .1 1 ^ i * s v '^^ r * t \ : / 1 : r t i c t ^ : ^ . 

L V : r V c . . . ; . j ^ r m r : . : i : :\ : i r c I * * ^:ri * - ^^^'r "j 1 'jT'" i * i . . 

tvt' a hi J a r n r ov: i, or^ c Ot. r ^ .:r ch. ^ * r ^ < ' t c : i n : o . ns anc on i / one 

cni L'': ) , 'to i n^.' arc unci m ci rcx^ : tmo : i r - 1 1 1 r^c a ci rc i^-^ 7a^'^e '^a£' at to :iatt?d ♦ 

one 0' il . r-.'iF.in <^i<in^^ :r t t ^ri ^^n t a.CL:t ; ! vrcr in t?"':^ * :r.C3 of 

tft-} ri 1 n 1 c I ^^n , 1 1 i r*- n «r r ^- r 1 - * r ^ t^r.^ r -^r^.* x v^/ t c y ^ . 1 nroc 

CiJ 1 1 - V' n pr^f: a . j : % i nn for i:*M c i : ^ r 3 n'' i»->^^ ^or:^^ , ^-.or t O'^ t.' : 

c N i 1 :r i; w'^^r e ^ror : ro? r i a t^- \n t r t.* ^ n x r.u ] a ^ i n^ toy s vr^ n i n tne 

Ccft\^ori : ca t : ^ i r < rrjc 1 1 nn ^'^ ic'^. u r 1 tc-. :Ln^ i :^ar t i r y and v^ual it/ f c r 

I'i*.^-^ C'i} I L J'fi t ^ v^-r. I r T^*: r ^/ a 1 ! - a i ..^ r : ^ 1 1 t x an t con ^jLieo t - * 

7 r.rj Cf . 1 1 ;. r ^ J'" iT on ^ c r a * i fi- r a^.y - o - ^ - - i ni = rac ■ i or s ^ t t^r nc: o( 

a r . i c:. v. . r ' r.ot ^ n in t \* - ^ n-- r ^ . it t ^ i li^. t r*ar I*' s t a jOi- oi t 
ula J ;vo^i"'. -i:. 't :-.t - t : ^ . oa i n^^ r l r . m t ^ or not , '^rcures'^ 
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